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While Dr. Rowe gives due place and consideration to social 
factors, his book deals mainly with the political and civic phases 
of municipal problems. In the chapter on The Municipal 
Problem he declares: "Before we can secure good government 
in our American communities it is not only necessary to abolish 
this fetichism of governmental machinery, but so to construct 
that machinery as to make the control of public opinion both 
easy and effective." In this sentence he sets forth what is, for- 
tunately for the future of American municipal government, the 
guiding doctrine of American reformers. England has already 
achieved a large measure of efficiency and substantial good by 
pursuing such a policy and, as Dr. Rowe points out, there is every 
indication that we are gradually adapting our political beliefs 
to the manifest requirements of our municipalities. 

While at most points this volume is full and convincing, the 
omission of particular references to the forces which are making 
for civic progress is serious and regrettable. The chapter on 
the Social Consequences of City Growth refers to some of these, 
but not in sufficient detail. They are numerous and growing 
and form the hope for the future, and therefore deserve careful 
and adequate treatment. 

Nearly a half of the volume is given over to the discussion of 
public utilities because of "the tremendous social significance 
of the movement for the municipalization of public utilities." 
And "because the overwhelming need of our American com- 
munities is the development of a distinctive city spirit." 

The book forms an important contribution to the increasing 
literature on the subject and should be read along with 
Howe's The City: The Hope of Democracy, of which it is an 
admirable complement and in some respects corrective. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Philadelphia. 

The South African Natives: Their Progress and Present Condition. 
Edited by the South African Native Races Committee. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 247. $2.) 

Contact between the white and black races in South Africa 
has begun to develop in acute form some of the same problems 
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which race contact has brought about in America. In 1901 the 
South African Native Races Committee published a volume 
entitled The Natives of South Africa: Their Economic and Social 
Condition. The present volume is intended to supplement that 
report, and in addition to discuss certain phases of the situation 
which have developed since that year. The leading chapter 
headings are: Native Occupations, The Labor Problem, Land 
Tenure, Taxation, Administration, Legal Status of the Natives, 
The Ethiopian Movement, and Native Churches. 

Particularly in those districts most recently occupied by the 
whites the natives are now in the process of transition from the 
tribal to the civil state. This of course pushes to the front the 
problem of administration without, however, lessening the impor- 
tance of questions of economic life and industry. The exploita- 
tion of new lands brings the pressing need of a large labor force 
which must be drawn from native sources, and the changing 
standards of native life necessitate a considerable degree of wage- 
earning on the part of the natives. The Committee doubts the 
desirability of a too sudden breaking up of tribal life. While not 
accepting the idea of absolute race segregation which has been 
widely advocated in South Africa in connection with the land 
question, it believes that it would be wise to exclude natives 
from certain urban districts. The chapter on administration, 
written by Sir Godfrey Y. Lagden, shows how consistently the 
principle of class legislation has been followed in most of the 
provinces in dealing with the natives, albeit this legislation is 
bewilderingly varied in form. The simplification and unification 
of regulations affecting the legal status of the natives is shown 
to be one of the chief reasons for favoring South African federation. 

Native education has thus far been largely the work of mis- 
sionary agencies, and until recently has had little state aid. The 
Committee is optimistic as to the economic results of education, 
holding that a higher degree of intelligence, instead of unfitting 
the blacks for labor as is contended by certain leaders of senti- 
ment in the southern states of America, will prove an added 
stimulus to wage-earning. State aid can at present best be 
applied in agricultural and normal schools, but it is becoming 
apparent that the government should begin to supply the means 
for other higher education. Some of the native religious bodies 
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are beginning to support schools wholly by their own efforts, 
a movement parallel with that among the American negroes 
towards religious segregation on race lines. While disavowing the 
sentiment "Africa for the Africans," it is none the less clear 
that the author believes that the native sects are becoming 
centers of a race- conscious movement that bids fair to grow in 
importance with the increase of their intelligence. 

Ulysses G. Weathebly. 
University of Indiana. 



An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougall. 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1908. Pp. xv, 355. 5s. 
net.) 

In this book, Mr. McDougall, one of the best known of the 
younger British psychologists, attempts to present psychology as 
"the basis of the social sciences and of the comprehensive science 
of sociology." Unlike Professor Ross's work of similar title, this 
book concerns itself, not so much with the social life itself, as 
with those aspects of the mind that enter into social relations. 
In other words, the book is devoted mainly to social psychology 
in the narrow and strict sense, the study of those aspects of the 
individual mind that are primarily concerned in the interactions 
of individuals. It is true that the last hundred pages of the book 
are given up to suggestions as to the application of his psycho- 
logical doctrines to the interpretation of society — that is, to psy- 
chological sociology — but this the author does not consider the 
important part of his work. 

It is, then, with psychology as "the essential common founda- 
tion " of all the social sciences — economics, political science, ethics, 
cultural anthropology, and sociology — that McDougall concerns 
himself. Rightly he takes to task those workers in the social 
sciences who " do lip service to psychology, but in practice ignore 
it," or who base their work upon a few hasty psychological assump- 
tions made to suit their purposes (p. 2). Very justly, however, 
he admits that psychologists themselves are largely to blame 
for this state of affairs; "for there can be no question that the 
lack of practical recognition of psychology by the workers in the 



